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ABSTRACT 

Researchers and educators have begun to question 
whether Chapter 1 pull-out programs are the most effective method of 
delivering extra help to the students who need it. Pull-out programs 
are still the predominating type, but may be declining in popularity 
as in-class programs gain favor. This document summarizes a variety 
of program designs which are used nation-wide to provide Chapter 1 
services to students. They are the following: (1) pull-out programs 
which provide instruction outside of the classroom and have 
-^advantages and disadvantages to student achievement and school 
organization; (2) add-on programs which take place beyond the regular 
instructional times and may cause difficulties in scheduling and 
transportation; (3) in-class instruction in which there is usually a 
Chapter 1 specialist along with the regular teacher in the students* 
classroom; and (4) replacement programs which provide Chapter 1 
students with separate classes for all of the instruction they are to 
receive in a given subject and which redtice the class size for 
regular teachers in some areas of instruction. Research has suggested 
some more effective methods, but national, state, and local laws 
impede the success and flexibility of service delivery. A list of 
eight references is included. (VM) 
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After over 20 years of Federally funded compensatory educa- 
tion, recently researchers and educators alike have begun to 
question whether the predominating method of delivering the 
extra help to the students who need it is most effective. Although 
most schools with Chapter 1 used pull-out programs, partly 
because Federal guidelines were thought to encourage them (Ar- 
chambault, 1986), pull-outs may be declining somewhat in favor 
of in-class prograiu (Archambault, 1986; Knapp, Tumbull, 
Blakely, Jay, Marks, & Shields, 1986). 

In fact, if one looks at Chapter 1 nationally, a variety of 
designs are used to provide Chapter I services to students. They 
are described below. 

Pull-Out Programs 

Pull-outs provide student instruction in locations outside the 
regular classroom. They can be either **limited," accounting for 
as little as 15 minutes of a Chapter 1 student's school day; or 
"extended," comprising up to an hour of the school day. Often, 
particularly at the elementary level, pull-out arrangements are 
coupled with in-class arrangements; inside the classroom. 
Chapter 1 assistance is provided by an aide, while in the separate 
ioom a teacher/specialist is usually in charge. At the secondary 
level, pull-outs often last 45 minutes a day, or the equivalent of 
an elective period (Knapp, et al., 1986)*. 

A national evaluation of Title I, Chapter 1 's predecessor until 
1981, argued that pull-out arrangements resulted in smaller in- 
structional groups and higher staff-to-student ratios, and that 
these smaller, more intense units led to more student on-task 
work, less teacher time on behavioral management, a more har- 
monious classroom atmosphere, and a higher quality of cog- 
nitive monitoring and organization of activities (Carter, 1984). 
However, more recent research generally does not support cither 
the cost-effectiveness or the educational benefits of pull-out over 
other program structures (Archambault, 1986; Wilkinson, 
1986). Even when pull-out situations have effective aspects, 
there are unintended negative effects that cannot be ignored (Ar- 
chambault, 1986; Wilkinson, 1986; Knapp, et al., 1986): 

1. Decreased instructional timet because of time Chapter 1 
students spend transferring to a different location and receiving 
special compensatory education services. 

2. Fragmentation, because students may not see the relation- 
ship between the same subject taught in both the regular and 
Chapter 1 classroom. 

3. Stigma attached to Chapter 1 pull-out students may en- 
courage regular teachers to expect less from them. 

4. Student tension, because of lack of communication, 
cooperation, and coordination that commonly exists between 
the Chapter 1 instructor and the regular teacher. Research sug- 
gests that low-achieving students are particularly vulnerable to 

Q ^ nsion and other negative interactions. 



5. Segregation, because minority students receive more com- 
pensatory education than white students, and are thus pulled out 
and placed in more segregated classrooms for special instruc- 
tion. 

6. Lower student achievement that results from the school's 
inability to create the strong achievement-oriented culture 
recognized as important to effective schooling. 

Add-On Programs 

Add-on instruction can take place at any grade level as well as 
any time of day or year beyond the regular instructional times. 
By their very nature, the most obvious difficulties of add-on 
programs arise in scheduling and in providing transportation. 
Add-on programs are often used to fund pre-kindergarten pro- 
grams or to extend a kindergarten program to a full day (Knapp, 
et al., 1986). This, of course, follows the research supporting the 
effectiveness of early enrichment. 

Add-ons also follow from research suggesting that time-on- 
task increases achievement; however, because student engage- 
ment does not necessarily increase with time spent in school, 
evidence is mixed about the effectiveness of adding to the 
number of hours a student spends in school each day, week, or 
year (Cooper, 1986). Nevertheless, add-on programs are also 
placed before or after the regular school day, on weekends, or as 
extensions of the school year. The most common form of add- 
on instruction in Title I (the most recent data available) was in 
summer programs. 

Summer add-on programs raise additional uncertainties. 
Based on evidence that low-achieving students may have **sum- 
mer losses" relative to other students, many administrators en- 
courage summer school programs. Yet the evidence is mixed on 
both the loss without summer programs, and the possible gains 
(or decreased losses) that Chapter 1 summer programs can 
generate (Heynes, 1986; Carter, 1984; Williams, Richmond, & 
Mason, 1986). 

In-Class Programs 

In-class instruction furnishes extra enrichment to students 
within their regular classrooms. Although many pedagogical 
arguments in favor of in-class compensatory education could be 
garnered from the general research literature. Chapter 1 in-class 
programs are rare. Thus, little Chapter I evidence directly sup- 
ports the success of this structure. 

What existing anecdotes and conjectures suggest is that in- 
class learning offers a number of advantages. It can lower the 
student/adult ratio by providing in-class aides (Knapp, et al., 
1986). It can also cut outagood deal of the time for transporting 
students to and from pull-out programs (one estimate is 15 
minutes a day, or 40 hours a year), which can be used for learn- 
ing (Archambault, 1986). Particularly when aides are used, in- 
class arrangements are cheaper than pull-outs (Knapp, el al., 



1986, p. 83). However, when the Chapter 1 teacher is a, specialist, in<lass programs create 
territorial uneasiness on the part of both the regular teacher and the specialist. 



Clearly, more must be done if in-class programs are to fulfill their potential.. Methods 
proven successful in teaching heterogeneous groupings in other situations— cooperative 
learning and peer tutoring, for example— should be applied to classes with Chapter 1 
students. However, since successful teaching in heterogeneous classrooms requires special 
training, it has been suggested that compensatory education specialists do this training. 
Since evidence is very mixed on the effectiveness of the role of instructional specialists as it is 
now defined, training the regular teachers may well be a more productive use of their time 
(Archambault, 1986). 

Replacement Programs 

These programs provide to Chapter 1 students all the instruction they are to receive in a 
©ven subject, usually in a separate class containing only compensatory education students. 
A district can legally use a ^^replacement" if it contributes its own resources. Most replace- 
ment programs in one sample were reading or math programs that lasted the equivalent of a 
class period, but some districts have day-long replacement programs, particularly at the first 
grade level (Knapp,.et al., 1986). According to an educator in one evaluated replacement 
program, a school-wide program in Austin, Texas, this project was successful because it not 
only reduced class size but also eliminated the problem of **outside interferences in one 
teacher's responsibility for the learning of each student. There were no Title 1 teachers, there 
were no Title I aides, there was no Title I curriculum, there were no Title I supervisors" 
(Holley, 1986, p. HMOl). In other words, everyone was working together and separately in 
what was, in fact, a Title I school. 

Conclusion* 

Federally funded education has had a mixed record of success in structuring the delivery 
of its instructional services. Because of bureaucratic constraints at the national, state and 
local levels, it has often been difficult to restructure the delivery of Chapter 1 instructional 
services, even when research has suggested that new methods might be more effective. Fur- 
ther, disadvantaged students might learn even more if, for instance, the sizes of their regular 
classes were reduced substantially, or if Chapter 1 teachers were more fully incorporated in 
the school's overall instructional program (Kennedy, Jung, & Orland, 1986, p. 90). 

—Carol Ascher 
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